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MEMORIAL FOR OUR FRIEND DEBORAH MAC- 
DONALD, OF DEER CREEK MONTHLY MEET- 
ING, HELD EIGHTH MONTH 151, 1867, ann 
APPROVED BY THE YEARLY MEETING OF 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Our beloved friend Deborah MacDonald 
departed this life on the 16th of Ninth month, 
1866, in the 73d year of her age. 

Believing that the memory of the truly 
devoted servants of God is blessed to surviv- 
ors, we feel it right to give forth the follow 
ing testimony : 

Our dearly beloved friend was the daugh- 
ter of Robinson and Mary Jones, of the city 
of Baltimore. Her father died while she was 
quite young. 

In the year 1819 she met with a sad be- 
reavement, in the loss by death ot an inti- 
mate friend, which produced a great depres- 
sion of spirits for a time; but being deeply 
concerned that she might live the life of the 
righteous, and be useful in her day, she was 
favored to be enabled to say, “Thy will be 
done.” 

Some time after this she mentioned to a 
particular friend, that she had been impressed 
that it would be required of her to appear in 
the ministry. About this time a ministering 
friend was visiting families in the city, and 
she desired of her Heavenly Father that, if 
her impressions were correct, this friend, 
when he came to visit her father’s family, 
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might be led to speak to her case, which (to 


her comfort) he did; and although she felt it 
to be her duty to obey, being diffident, it was 
a great trial to give up.to what was now 
clearly manifested. She was, however, fav- 
ored with strength to overcome this weak- 
ness, and, with the unity of her friends, Was 
acknowledged as a minister in the year 1831. 
In the following year she met with a deep 
trial in the death of her mother, with whom 
she had lived in great unity. 

In the year 1835, she received a minute 
from her Monthly Meeting to attend Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, and appoint some meetings 
on the way, which service was satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

She was married to Hugh MacDonald in 
the year 1836, and removed to York county, 
Pa., within the limits of Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting, and obtained a minute from that 
meeting in 1857 to attend Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting and some other meetings as 
way opened, which visit was accomplished 
with the unity of friends and the peace of her 
own mind. 

Her health declining, she did not make 
many distant visits; but, with the unity of 
her friends, visited families and occasionally 
appointed meetings amongst friends and oth- 
ers, to good satisfaction, and was beloved by 
all. 

Her infirmities of body increasing, she sel- 
dom went from home, but continued mostly 
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to attend her own meetings, which was near 
by, until about a year before her death. 

After the close of the last meeting she 
attended, in which she was much favored in 
testimony, she remarked, I have eaten my 
last supper with my friends. During her 
confinement at home (at times under much 
suffering) she manifested an abiding concern 
for the welfare of society, for which she bad 
travailed in living exercise, having a clear 
sight of the many weaknesses caused by the 
various departures from the divine priuciple 
within, which she declared to be the sure 
guide of safety in the paths of peace. She 
often expressed a desire that the precious tes- 
timonies we profess might be supported in 
their purity and ancient simplicity, and fre- 
quently had a word of comfort or counsel for 
the numerous friends who called to see her, 
and sent ‘messages to some who were absent. 

In the midst of severe pain, she was wont 
at times to request of her Heavenly Father 
that the cup of suffering might pass from 
her; yet her mind, staid upon the rock of 
ages, would always centre in resignation, and 
the language of the blessed Jesus fall from 
her lips, “ Not my wil), but Thine be done.” 

She lived in unity with her friends and 
neighbors, and was much beloved by all who 
knew her. Being ‘ree from sectarianism and 
affable in manners, many of differcnt persua- 
sions were induced to visit her in order to 
converse or to be informed on subjects of a 
serious nature; and from her deep religious 
experience she was generally enabled to 
satisfy their inquiring minds. 

Her mind remained clear until the Jast, 
when her precious spirit was released from 
the shackles of mortality, having, as we truly 
believe, fought the good fight and kept the 
faith. We are comforted in the assurance of 
her having received the crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge 
hath laid up for all that are faithful. 





Many people labor to make the narrow 
way wider. They may dig a path into the 
broad way, but the way to Life must remain 
@ narrow way to the end.— Cecil. 


A RELIGION which does not suffice to gov- 
ern and control a man will never suftice to 
save him. That which does not distinguish 
him from a wicked world will never distin- 
guish him from a perishing world. 


To CURE us of our immoderate love of gain, 
we should seriously consider how many goods 
there are that money will not purchase, and 
these the best; and how many evils there are 
that money will not remedy, and these the 
worst.— Colton. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE EXPRESSION OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


That a healthy, symmetrical growth of the 
religious sentiment among the masses of the 
pecple in professedly Christian lands has not 
kept pace with the progress of intellectual at- 
tainment, must be apparent to every candid 
obeerver. 

A strict adherence to the forms of expres- 
sion and the words in use in the earlier his- 
toric ages, aud under an entirely different 
state of society, has been in a large measure 
the hindering cause. The dogma: f the plen- 
ary inspiration of the Scriptures, so strictly 
enjoined by the expounders of the Bible, who 
wrote in the first centuries of the Christian 
Church, contributed to this, and to question 
the simplest historical statement became an 
offence of the gravest character. 

The closing verses of the Book of Revela- 
ticns have hung like a nightmare over the 
minds of sincere inquirers, who tremble at the 
suggestions of reason as temptations of the 
evil one. Hence, to doubt was to incur all 
the penalties recorded therein, and only the 
boldest seckers after Tiuth were willing to 
brave its anathema. 

In no other branch of thought and investi- 
gation is this going back to the past for words 
to express the unfolding of ideas, pursued 
facts that have been demonstrated and truths 
ihat have crystallized into permanent reali- 
ties, mean the same thing among all people 
and in all times, and constitute the ground- 
work of ali progress. 

But customs and usages vary with the ad- 
vancement of civilization, and the language 
iu which prevailing ideas find expression 
should of necessity represent the phases of 
thought they embody. Applying this view 
to the earliest records of the relations of the 
Most High with His earthly children, while 
as yet the Patriarchal represented the govern- 
ing power, there is a marked absence of all 
forms of thought that express majesty or the 
pomp and show of later periods in the col- 
loquial style in which they are written. It is 
as the intercourse of a man with his intimate 
friend and neighbor. There is an honest 
frankness and freedom that recognizes the 
Creator not an imperious monarch that must 
be servilely worshipped, but a great and im- 
partial Judge, who, while lending a patient 
ear to the entreaties of His client, is too just 
toerr. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth 


do right?” is a noble testimony to this pre- 
vailing idea of a simple and pure faitb. 

It is only after the asseumption of autocratic 
power and privileges and the introduction of 
usages that tended to debase and degrade the 
masses, that we observe a change in the forms 
of expressing religious thought or of address 
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to the Divine Being. The gorgeous splendors 
of the court and palace, the costly robes of 
imperial majesty, and the honors that in 
creased with the wealth and magnificence 
collected around the throne, made it the re- 
presentative of unlimited authority, and fos- 
tered a feeling of inequality between the peo- 
ple and the governing power, and by degrees 
the character of God became, to the minds of 
His creatures, invested with the same attri- 
butes that were claimed by earthly potentates, 
and shared also the passions exhibited by 
them in their intercourse with one another. 

Thus, all nations lost in great measure the 
earlier conceptions of the fraternal relation 
between the Majesty of Heaven and them- 
selves, and so a wall of separation was reared 
that has continued down to the prevent. 

And this abject condition, this degrading of 
the image of God, stamped by His own crea- 
tive hand on His intelligent creature, will 
continue asa veil between the soul of man 
and the Supreme Judge while the thoughts 
with which he formulates his notions of God 
cling to the old conditions of society, and are 
expressed in the language of a by-gone age. 

The manliness, born of freedom and the 
equality of right, that dares to think and ex- 
amine the questions that relate to the inter- 
course of man with his Maker, after the 
methods that the wisest and most patient in- 
vestigators have found efficient, is calling in 
question many of the dogmas of theology cur- 
rent among the people. It recognizes in the 
teachings of Jesus a going back to the 
fatherly attributes of the patriarchal idea, and 
lifts man out of his debased condition into 
that of sonship and a measure of equality with 
the universal Father. It is no longer as a 
vile and unclean thing, created to be the sport 
and pastime of Divine vengeance, that any 
rational creature is condemned by the larger 
liberality of Christian iuterpretation to ban- 
ishment from the Divine Presence, but with- 
out priest or mediator he may come “ boldly” 
into the presence of the only Supreme, and 
there plead his eause, with the assurance that 
the divine in him answering to the Divine 
that gave it existence will obtain mercy and 
find grace to help in every time of need. 

It is cause for rejoicing that in the very 
bosom of the church there is seen a spirit of 
inquiry, and that renderings of Scripture lan- 
guage which aforetimes were counted heret- 
ical, are now freely accepted as Divine truths 
which cannot be controverted. It becomes 
the duty of every friend of free religious 
thought to help forward all honest, sincere 
efforts to enlighten the people and increase a 
knowledge of the great truths of revelation 
that accords with the better understanding of 
their spiritual meaning. L. J. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TEACHERS, SPARE THE CHILDREN. 


As it is about 47 years since I “ went to 
school,” it may be considered that I am nota 
proper person to write about Education, in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century; and this 
may be true,—as I claim to be, neither, an 
able writer nor yet conversant with all the 
details of the present mode of instruction, at 
the different public schools, or private semi- 
naries, 

But I do claim, that for a long time I have 
felt a concern, in relation to teachers and 
pupils; and more especially in behalf of the 
children and youth, —receiving their scholas- 
tic, or collegiate education. And this after- 
noon, in meeting with some of these in the 
street, loaded with books, slates, ete., my mind 
was afresh exercised, and I mentaily ex- 
claimed, O! spare the precious children, and 
the youth,—* the hope of the future.” This 
feeling was accompanied with the thought, 
that if I were to spread this concern, perhaps 
it might meet with a response, in the mind of 
some others, more nearly interested than my- 
self, and perhaps encourage them to speak 
out, in bebalf of some dear child or youth, 
whose mental powers, are being overtaxed ; 
aud, unless relieved, are in danger of being 
seriously, if not permanently injured, and the 
body be brought to a premature grave. 

In accordance with this, I feel willing to 
offer some remarks for insertion in Friends’ 
Intelligencer, feeling, that if I could be the 
means of arresting attention—and preventing 
a single case of suffering, sickness, or death, I 
would gladly bear all the criticism and cen- 
sure of the many advocates of the “ high- pres- 
sure’? system, who may differ widely from 
me, in my semi-old-fashioned views. 

There has been, (I trust, honest) endeavor 
to improve the system of teaching; and, with 
success. But, not satisfied with the point 
reached, has there not been too great a desire 
for “ progress?” an ‘undue ambition to excel 
in reputation, deservedly too, perhaps; and in 
which, parents or guardians more or less par- 
ticipate, without due consideration, or regard 
for consequences ? 

We have graded schools; pupils classified ; 
we have highly-educated teachers; and we 
expect them to be able to discern the differ- 
ence in the mental ability of their pupils to 
acquire, or to receive and retain, instruction, 
and then to treat them accordingly. 

Parents or guardians, having confidence in 
the teachers, may trust very much to them, 
and they desirous of bringing forward, the 
pupils in a manner pleasing to the parents, 
and creditable to themselves, may, unad- 
visedly, or thoughtlessly perchance, overtask 
the pupil, and overtax the mental ability—by 
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assigning numerous lessons, too long, or too 
difficult for the child-mind to comprehend. It 
is easy for a teacher,—who is as familiar with 
the lessons, as with a, b, c, to do this,—and 
thus burden the mind of a little child, with 
too many studies, even though the child, feel- 
ing its inability to accomplish so much within 
the given time, may, with tears in its eyes,— 
vainly plead for shorter lessons, or fewer of 
them. 

I once knew two little girls, (sisters) of 
usual intelligence, but differing in ability to 
“commit to memory ;’—the younger could 
learn her lesson within a few minutes; the 
older,—to learn the same lesson—required 
much of her waking hours, between leaving 
school, one day, and the opening of it, next 
day ; thus allowing but little time for recrea- 
tion, in sound sleep, or exercise at healthful 
play. 

My heart has oft been pained, in seeing 
little children, with anxious, distressed, coun- 
tenances—mental powers fearfully taxed, in 
vain effort, to grasp some problems, beyond 
their capacity to solve. 

How frequeutly now-a-days, do we hear of 
physicians, ordering childrens being “ taken 
from school,” for a period of, from six to 
twelve months ; and why? 

How many cases of severe illness and per- 
haps death, are traceable to intense applica- 
tion to studies ;—to mental strain and anxiety 
about “examination ’’—“ diploma,” etc. 

Witness the numerous instances of fevers, 
and of death,—a little before, or soon after 
“public” examinations, — and _ especially 
amongst the bright, talented young women. 

A sad case recently occurred in our bor- 
rough; a talented young woman, having 
passed a creditable examination,—came here 
and entered upon the duties of assistant 
teacher; within a short time, she was taken 
sick, and died; and in charge of some of ber 
newly-formed and warm friends, her remains 
were returned to her greatly-bereaved par- 
ents, in Massachusetts, robed in the same 
dress she had worn when, in health and 
buoyancy of young womanhood, with bright 
hopes and prospects, she passed “examina- 
tion,” only a few weeks betore. And notwith- 
standing, a few days before she was taken ill, 
she had exposed herself to inclement weather, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this 
death was the result, chiefly, of ambition, 
anxiety, and intense mental application. 

How many hearts are made rad, by this, 
and, similar deaths. 

How many go mourning on their way be- 
cause of such a death, of a loved daughter or 
son. 

How many happy firesides and home cir- 
cles are thus robbed of a valued treasure. 





How many hopes of future usefulness, and 


of comfort and support to old age, are thus 
blasted. 


How such instances mar our pleasant an- 


ticipations,—seeing the delicate health of 


many of the children of the present day. 
In connection with this subject it seems 


pertinent, to repeat the query,— Who are the 
teachers. of our children that attend day- 
schools? Are they those who preside at the 
schools five or six hours in a day, for five days 
in each of thirty-nine weeks-to-the year? or, 
are they to be found at the different homes, 


where much time is given by the care-worn 


mother of a large family, to assist the chil- 
dren in learning their lessons? and for what ? 
—to recite next day, to ‘‘Mr. A.” or “ Miss 
B;” formerly styled, ‘the master,” or “ the 
mistress.” 


I have not intended to speak disparag- 


ingly of schools, of education, or of teachers, 
but do believe there is need of caution in their 
management, however unpopular the idea, 
may be, or crude the expression of it. 


I approve of a good education, and regret 


that, in my youth, I did not more thoroughly 
improve the many opportunities offered by 
my kind parents. 


Emmor Com ty. 
Bristol, First mo. 15th, 1878. 





- From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 
On all vexed questions there are those who, 


without entering much into the conflict, or 


being inflamed with the zeal of party, are in- 


terested in watching the progress of the con- 
troversy, and in forming their own judgments 
on the points at issue. They think, sometimes, 


that their coolness enables them to see some 
things more clearly than those who are more 
personally interested; and at last they may 
fancy that the time is come for them to ex- 
press their opinions, though they know well 
that they are not likely to give satisfaction 
to either party, and can only, perhaps, be 
useful to others who are as moderate and dis- 
passionate as themselves. 

Some such considerations as these have in- 
duced me tu venture on the subject at the 
head of this paper; though I do it under 
protest, and with some sense of inconsistency, 
for nobody was ever more weary than myself 
of books and essays about women. Their 
name is legion, and I cannot pretend to have 
read half their number; but still from the 
days when, as a little girl, I read “ The 
Young Lady’s Friend,” with its directions for 
every feminine pursuit, from dressing a blister 
to refusing an offer of marriage; or listened 
to the sage advice in Mrs. Ellis’s “ Women 
of England,” down to the summer mornings 
in the country which I spent over Mill’s 
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“‘ Subjection of Women,” and the more re- 
cent perusal of papers and speeches by Miss 
Shiriff and Mrs. Gray, I have had a fair ac- 
quaintance with works belonging to this 
branch of literature; and [ must say I have 
often turned from them with a sigh of relief 
to books of a more general kind, where I felt 
that I was being discussed, addressed and ap 
pealed to asa mortal and immortal human 
being, and not primarily and distinctively as 
@ woman. 

Still, notwithstanding all that has been 
said and written upon a topic of which many 
may be as tired as myself, it continues to be 
discussed with unabated and even increasing 
interest and zeal, and I am surprised to ob- 
serve how the very preliminaries of the dis- 
pute between those who are claiming a higher 
position for women, and their opponents, con- 
tinue as unsettled as they were thirty years 
ago. We still hear it gravely discussed, and 
the acute and philosophical John Stuart Mill 
favors the discussion, whether there is any 
natural difference between the mental and 
moral organization of men and women; and, 
further, if there bea difference, whether there 
is, generally speaking, any less force or 
strength of intellect on the part of the female 
sex. It seems strange that some common 
ground of agreement cannot be found on 
these preliminary questions. I cannot imagine 
for my own part how anybody can have had 
much acquaintance with children, whether 
rich or poor, or however trained or cultivated, 
without coming to the conclusion that there 
is a natural difference in the character and 
tendencies of boys and girls; and I can 
scarcely understand any better how any 
thoughtful person can have had much asso- 
ciation with men and women in the business 
of life without being convinced that—speak- 
ing generally and broadly, and as a matter 
of everyday experience—there is more strong 
sense and clearness of mind to be found 
among men than among women. And as to 
the higher intellectual faculties, how can any 
one look at the long roll of distinguished 
people, and observe the comparatively few 
feminine names among them, and doubt that 
in this aspect also the same rule holds good? 
Yet I know there are those who doubt all 
these propositions, and who say that woman 
has been injured by long ages of subjection 
and inferior education, and has transmitted 
her consequent inferiority to her daughters 
from generation to generation. Undoubtedly 
she has been injured—through ignorance and 
prejudice—by the might which makes right, 
and the tyranny of the strong over the weak, 
by being petted and neglected, played with 
and repressed; by the fact, too, that so little 
has been expected of her that she has not 

















































been stimulated. to make full use of her 
powers; but I ask, if the minds of the moth- 
ers have been thereby stunted, are not the ill 
effects quite as tikely to appear in their sons 
asin their daughters? In so far as women 
are really inferior mentally or physically to 
what they were intended to be, it must surely 
be ill for the race; and to suppose that the 
sons have escaped an hereditary influence 
which has told so seriously on their sisters, is 
to imply superior vigor on their part, and 
thus in another manner to settle the question. 

I think we should have more success in a 
grave and sober claim for more equality of 
privilege, and for a fuller opportunity for the 
development of our powers, if we were can- 
didly to admit that there is a difference in 
the mental constitution of men and women, 
and that on the whole men have, in respect 
of strength, decidedly the advantage. We 
think it no shame to admit that men can 
climb mountains, and lift heavy weights, bet- 
ter than we can, and our conviction of their 
greater physical strength is not shaken by the 
occurrence of striking exceptions on either 
side; why should not we take the same 
ground with regard to their mental strength, 
in so far as the lessons of experience lead to 
a similar conciusion? That there are quali- 
ties to counterbalauce this comparative weak- 
ness I do not for a moment doubt; but I will 
not attempt to define them, partly because I 
believe women are quitetired of beiny praised 
and patronized for what are supposed to be 
their special excellencies, and partly because 
it does not seem becoming for a woman to 
descant upon them, nor is she the best judge 
of what they really are. As far as the dis- 
tinctive qualities are mental, I think rather 
too much pains have been bestowed upon 
their culture; it has been the systematic en- 
deavor of education to widen the natural dif- 
ference between the feminine and the mascu- 
line mind. Our weaknesses have been fostered 
as well as our tastes; or our real bent has 
been disregarded because it was not exactly 
what it was supposed a priori that a woman’s 
ought to be. Without going so far as a recent 
writer, who says that, in reality, “ Woman is 
the mathematical, and man is the musical 
animal,” it is pretty obvious that a good 
many mistakes have been made from the 
hasty conclusion that the contrary must be 
the case. I do not think that the education - 
of boys and men has hitherto been so nearly 
perfect that we need desire to imitate it ex- 
actly, and I regret that the supposed necessity 
for a perfectly fair comparison has induced 
the founders of Girton College to adopt pre- 
cisely the same curriculum as that found at 
Cambridge ; but still, in so far as the educa- 
tion of girls has been less thoroagh in its ru- 
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diments, less systematic in its arrangements, 
and.less adapted to strengthen and develop 
the mental powers than that of boys—so far 
it has failed in its purpose, and bas borne a 
fatal resemblance to that kind of physical 
training which, by denying girls much of the 
healthy activity natural to vigorous child- 
hood of either sex, has succeded in making 
them more flacid in muscle, and more inferior 
in powers of endurance to their brothers than 
Nature ever intended them to be. 

Those who have had the patience to follow 
me thus far will think that 1 have been mak- 
ing some humiliating admissions and confes- 
sions, and may wonder why I should thus en- 
deavor to establish a truth which few men 
doubt, and which many women seek vainly to 
ignore. I have, however, been the bolder to 
make these admissions because of their sub- 
stantial agreement with a remarkable sen- 
t+nce I have lately met with in a paper in 
Blackwood's Magazine. Its mode of expression 
is not elegant, but 1 will not endeavor to 
soften the quotation. The sentiment is put 
into the mouth of a lady student of medicine, 
who says, ‘‘I observe that the average male 
is very superior in intellect to the average 
female ; and I observe that the picked female 
is immeasurably more superior to the average 
male than the average male is to the average 
female.” 

When I lighted on this sentence I felt as 
the gold-digger must feel when he stumbles 
upon a nugget of unusual weight and value. 
For here was expressed in a few telling words, 
the exact shade of opinion which had been 
slowly forming in my own mind as to the 
position of man and woman, a shade of opin- 
ion which I had not before been able to 
match. For while I had been unable to resist 
the unwelcome conviction expressed in the 
first clause of the sentence, I had at the same 
time felt strongly, though in a less defined 
manner, the truth of the second. And to this 
second clause I would now desire for a few 
moments to direct your attention. 

We are all too apt to generalize, and to for- 
get that Nature delights in exceptions, and 
has no harsh lines of demarcation. She does 
not break her own laws, but the rules we 
draw for her are never elastic enough to suit 
her mode of action. There are chilling frosts 
and biting winds in the sunny south, and 
days of dazzling sunshine within the Arctic 
circle—and so in like manner there are some 
women of commanding intellect, and many 
men about whose mental capacity the less 
said the better! Nor is this all. Apart from 
distinguished genius— apart from that combi- 
nation of special talent and opportunity 

which leads to fame, there is a degree of 
superiority hard to define, but always instinc- 
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tively recognized wherever it exists. It con- 
sists, perhaps, on the whole, of a sort of gen- 
eral power and robustness of mind, not with- 
out its individual tastes or particular points 
of weakness, but distinguished rather by its 
ability to grapple successfully with most sub- 
jects brought before it, whether demanded as 
a duty,or chosen as a pursuit. Now, the 
power and influence of such minds is felt in 
every circle; and when they belong to wo- 
men—which every candid observer will admit 
that they not uncommonly do—their influ- 
ence is tacitly acknowledged, especially by 
men, so that such women have small reason 
to complain of the want of respect, or even 
of deference, from all the more sensible of 
mankind. Such, as I apprehend it, are the 
“picked women” of my extract, and I cer- 
tainly think they are more superior to the 
common run of men than the generality of 
men are to the generality of women. In the 
present state of society, where there is any 
competition with men, such as that at the ex- 
aminations at Girton, or any other college, it 
is mostly the picked women who engage in 
the contest, and hence their marked measure 
of success. Now, the existence of a great 
many such women has been too much ignored, 
and they have been thought impertinent for 
desiring fuller opportunities of self-improve- 
ment, and, still more so, for asking to be al- 
lowed to follow any occupation of means of 
livelihood they please, so long as it includes 
nothing really unfitted to their moral nature 
or their physical powers. With regard to 
education, the demand is gradually creating 
the supply ; and as to professions and occu- 
pations, the question of their being opened to 
women will probably be settled in the affir- 
mative at no very distant time. 

I believe, however, too firmly in the first 
clause of my golden saying to think that any 
very large proportion of women will choose 
severe study as the pursuit of their maturer 
years, or that they will follow the learned 
professions in any overwhelming numbers. It 
is idle to talk as if all women were absorbed 
in the duties of the household and the nurs- 
ery, but it remains a fact that the majority 
of women are so occupied during a valuable 
part of their lives, and that they find in these 
departments, and others nearly allied to them, 
ample scope for all their powers. To con- 
demn the minority, who have no such claims, 
either to idleness or unremunerated labor, or 
the one pursuit of teaching, does seem to be 
mean and unworthy of a manly spirit; but 
it is obvious that such a minority, even if 
they are equal to men, would have small 
chance of competing with them in the race 
for fame and wealth. As it is,so few of them 
will be equal, physically and mentally, to the 
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attempt, that really men need not be so jeal- 
ous, or afraid of being outdone. A far more 
difficult problem than the position of these ex- 
ceptional womea is the occupation uf average 
girls of the upper middle-class, especially 
during a few important years of their exist- 
ence. There seemsa growing conviction that 
there is not enough of feminine occupation, 
however excellent it may be, to employ all 
the daughters of England; and it is certain 
that many of them are not particularly fitted 
either for severe study (which, besides, should 
be rather a means than an end) or for pbil- 
anthropic pursuits. Many of them would be 
the better, in all senses, for some necessary 
work. I have, however, no solution of this 
hard problem to offer. It cannot be settled 
theoretically, but only by the slow process of 
experience. 

Meaawhile what women really waut, is free 
trade and fair play ; the right, that is, to do 
all they can and as well as they can, without 
fear or favor, or the necessity for self-assertion, 
which is always unpleasant and unbecoming. 
Only a few—considering all things—may 
ever become highly distinguished, and the 
large majority will continue to prefer the 
feminine pursuits about which our authors 
and orators are so fond of descanting. These 
include some of the noblest work to which 
man is called, as man, and if they are to be 
left to woman, it is at least fair that woman 
should be fitted for them by the very best 
training that can be given her. And although 
there may not be a great many women of 
genius, there are a great number who are en: 
dowed with excellent sense, and who have 
done their work in life to excellent purpose ; 
their affzctions and sense of duty giving them 
that force of will which, after all, is the great 
moving power in the work of the world. But 
many of them have been conscious of work- 
ing uoder disadvantages, which a better edu- 
cation might have removed, and they do uot 
see why this should continue to be the case. 
They do not wish to shirk any of their natu: 
ral duties, but where these duties have not 
been laid upon them they wish to have the 
liberty to choose fur themselves; and, in 
whatever manner they are employed, whether 
in the time-honored concerns of household 
economy and “ childward care,” or in educa 
tion or iastruction of any kind—or in that 
most difficult branch, the help and improve 
ment of their p»orer neighbors—or in nursing 
the sick—or in the pursuits of literature and 
art—or even a3 doctors and lawyers—‘hey 
desire simply to be treated fairly and with 
respect, and only to be taken at their true 
value, whatever time and experience may 
prove that value to be. 

MatTILpa StTuRGE. 
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HABITS. 


The habit we deprecate is indicative of 
something more wide spread, and indifference 
to the safety and comfort of one’s fellows, a 
lack of that fine courtesy which has regard 
to the little rights of one’s neighbors, as well 
as to the greater ones. 

This habit exemplifies itself whenever your 
neighbor in the street-car twists around in his 
seatand unduly crowds you ; or when, in the 
railway-train, he thrusts himself between you 
and your companion as the passengers are 
leaving the cars; or when he blows the 
smoke of his cigar full in your face; or when 
he throws a banana or orange peel on the 
sidewalk. The illustrations are too numer- 
ous to mention. 

We ought to cultivate a delicate thought- 
fulness for all the rights of our fellowmen. 
We have no business to go through the world 
with our canes at right angles under our 
arms, with any obnoxious habit or practice 
interfering with the comfort or well-being of 
our neighbors. 





“ECR aPpae 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


This visit was made by me and, I believe, 
received as a legacy of love. I have been 
wonderfully led along all through my jour- 
neyings. Health and peace have been vouch- 
safed, and I believe I can look back on my 
social minglings without a regret, which fa- 
vor I ascribe to the goodness of our Father 
in Heaven, who guided me in the ways of 
pleasantnees, and in the paths of peace. Yet 
ali this, dear friend, was not without secret 
longings for the sweet companionship of 
Friends. It is no small trial to be shut out 
from social intercourse with them, even 
though it be but a temporary separation. 
Our public minglings together often prove 
strengthening and edifying seasons, and until 
deprived of them we can scarcely estimate 
the preciousness of the privilege that is ours 
when embodying ourselves together in close 
spiritual commuaion. 

There was once a large meeting of Friends 
in this place, but there is not a vestige of it 
left. I think a meeting appointed here would 
be largely attended; those who were birth- 
right members have not been disowned, and 
retain their love for Friends. They are 
thrifty, well-to-do farmers, men and women 
of integrity, but no meeting goers, First-days 
spent in social visiting. 1 could but mourn 
over the tender germs that have withered for 
want of proper care. How many instances 
we meet, where, if timely care had been ex- 
tended, a precious seed might have taken rout 
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downward, and springing upward, have 
brought forth fruit to the honor of His great 
name whom we profess to serve. 





Though different stepping-stones may pre- 
sent, yet surely true Christians may sweetly, 
confidingly and rejoicingly go hand in hand 
together, bound for the other side, where 
there are no distinctions, but only the white 
robe of righteousness can find admittance; 
being “‘clothed upon,” nothing of our own ; 
— O my beloved friend, to be found “ wor- 
thy”! 

It is interesting to hear that —— has not 
set aside her beautiful gift; such high abili- 
ties of art and intellect cannot be given for 
naught, but for the pleasure or good of our 
fellow-creatures. To delineate the beautiful 
works of the Great Creator is truly an inspi- 
ration. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 2, 1878. 





, A CORRESPONDENT, W. S. B., desires to 
know more about submerged cedar swamps 
in New Jersey. He wishes to know how large 
a district is known to be submerged, and if it 
is possible to drain the swamp. W. S. B. 
suggests that it might be practicable to pro- 
pagate the white cedar in swamps of Ohio, 
which are now nearly useless. Will some 
reader in New Jersey give information in re- 
gard to this subject? 





“Goop Worps” is the suggestive title of 
a pamphlet circular that comes to us from 
New York, and we find the good words there- 
in contained were spoken by certain wise and 
gifted men of that great city in advocacy of 
the cause of the “ Working Women’s Protec- 
tive Union of New York.” The object of 
this corporation is stated to be the legal pro- 
tection of working women from the frauds and 
impositions of unscrupulous employers; to as- 
sist them in procuring employment, and to 
open to them such suitable departments of 
labor as are not already occupied by them. 

It is claimed that during the fourieen years 
of the existence of this organization, it has 
supplied more than 35,000 persons with em- 
ployment, and has conducted nearly 6,000 
complaints for prosecution against dishonest 
employers; has collected through courts or 
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otherwise $25,000, in sums ranging from a 
few cents to a score or more of dollars, and 
has afforded incidental relief by suitable ad- 
vice and by a wise distribution of small 
amounts in the form of temporary loans in 
many thousands of other cases, besides pro- 
curing the passage of laws which are of great 
and increasing advantage to working women 
in many ways. 

Chief Justice Daly was the first president 
of the Union, and he was succeeded worthily 
by John D. Wolfe and James W. Gerard. 
while the present incumbent is our friend, the 
venerable Samuel Willets, whom, says the 
Treasurer, Moses S. Beach, in his anniversary 
address, “‘ we all love.” 

At the same anniversary meeting, Eleventh 
month 22d, 1877, Samuel Willets, President, 
in the chair, Dr. W. M. Taylor made gener- 
ous and feeling allusion to the labors of those 
not exactly of his household of faith in be- 
half of the oppressed. 


“There is an old book that I am a good 
deal more familiar with than I am with many 
modern ones, that has these words in it: ‘So 
I returned, and considered all the oppressions 
that are done under the sun, and beheld the 
tears of such as were oppressed, and they had 
no comforter. On the side of their oppressors 
was power; but they had no comforter.’ 
That is just the case of those women when 
this association appeared to relieve and help 
them. ‘Qn the side of their oppressors there 
is power, and the oppressed have no com- 
forter. That was written way back, thou- 
sands of years ago, by the author of the Book 
of Ecclesiastes. The oppression has been as 
old as that. 


“ Why, all that is most stirring in patriot- 
ism, all that is purest in chivalry, all that is 
holiest in benevolence, all that is most self- 
sacrificing in religion, connects itself with the 
relief of the oppressed. That is what this 
society exists for. I might have known that 
was what this society exists for by seeing you 
in the chair. For, let it be said, to the honor 
of that religious Society of which our chair- 
man is so bright and conspicuous an orna- 
ment, that wherever there is a wronged one 
to be righted, or a cruelly-treated one to be 
delivered, there you find, in the very midst of 
the deliverers, a member of the Society of 
Friends. They have been the pioneers of 
labor in all this work of relieving the op- 
pressed. They were a long while before their 
time; and it is a good thing now for some of 
us that we have come up to them, and I hope 
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for ever after we may be able to keep abreast 
with them in these works of faith and labors 
of love.” 

Such cordial words of appreciation should 
stimulate us to deeds of love and wisdom, 
which may justly deserve such praise. No 
portion of the commonwealth of Christianity 
can claim any monopoly in “ works of faith 
and labors of love.” Those who desire that 
justice should be done to the weak are con- 
fined to no narrow sectarian limits, and if 
only the true-hearted—the lovers of practical 
righteousness—can be found working shoul- 
der to shoulder for the right, the strongholds 
of oppression and injustice must fall to rise 
no more. ‘The wounded in the battle of life 
will be uplifted and borne to a place of ref: 
uge—and such aid and comfort will be ex- 
tended to the faltering, as shall enable them 
to live higher and nobler lives. 

The employment of capital for the aid of 
the laboring women, and their protection 
from injustice, will help to destroy the dan- 
gerous heresy that there is a necessary antag- 
onism between capital and labor. Said Rich- 
ard O. Gorman on this occasion : 

“ These two are not enemies, but of neces- 
sity, allies; bound together in the same great 
project, in which both must succeed o: both 
must fal]. That there will be rich and poor 
in every society is the fate of mankind. 
Wealth, no matter how it is disseminated, 
will, of necessity, centre together into few 
hands. It is like the snow; no matter how 
evenly it falls, in a short time you will find 
it blown into separate drifts and heaps. But 
on that very account all these institutions of 
benevolence, that bring classes together in 
more friendly and confidential relations to 
one another, are blessed institutions—and 
they are doing the great work of uniting 
hearts that might be separated, and bridging 
over a chasm in which the hopes of society 
might be lost.” 

In the address of Judge Noah Davis we 
find an appeal for the formation of another 
association which shall have for its work 
the protection of another class of sufferers— 
a corporation organized solely to enforce the 
legal rights for the wives and daughters of 
drunkards. There exists a law which provides 
that any wife or child who receives an injury 
in her person, in her property, in her support 
in life by reason of a drunken husband or an 
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intoxicated father or any other intoxicated 
person, may have a right of action against 
the person who sold the liquor to him, 
whether under license or not, and against the 
landlord who lets the house or building and 
knows that liquor is sold therein, to recover 
all the damages for the injury done her. The 
proposed corporation will step in and prose- 
cute the criminal, and with the damages re- 
covered, will clothe and feed the sufferers. 
New York is not the only city which needs 
such associated effort for the overthrow of a 
mighty wrong. 





DIED. 


ABBOTT.—On the evening of Twelfth mo. 30th, 
1877, Joseph Gardiner Abbott, in the 67th year of 
his age; a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, 
N. J. 

Although living a long distance from his Partic- 
ular Meeting of Crosswicks, yet he was a regular 
attender of the First-day meetings and school held 
in that place, and was a diligent and successful 
worker in the latter, where his labor of love was 
duly appreciated. He was conscientiously just, 
punctual and honorable in his business transactions, 
and his loss is greatly regretted by his relatives, 
neighbors and acquaintance. E. C. 

BUFFINGTON.—On First mo. 16th, 1878, at Doe 
Run, Pa., Anna R., eldest daughter of Pusey W.and 
Sarah J. Buffington, in the tenth year of her age. 


DUNCAN.—On the 14th of Twelfth month, 1877, 
at the residence of her mother,. Easton, Md., Mary 
Jane Duncan, in her 28th year; a member of Third 
Haven Monthly Meeting, Md. 

HALLOWELL.—On First month 25th, 1878, sud- 
denly, Yarnall Hallowell, in his 78th year; a mem- 
ber of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On First month 28th, 1878, at 
Westfield, N. J., Mary Ann, widow of Isaiah Lippin- 
cott, in her 62d year. 

PENROSE.—Un Third-day evening, First month 
22d, 1878, Washington H. Penrose, in his 69th year ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 


REYNOLDS —On the 18th of First month, 1878, 
at her residence, near Pylesville, Hayford county, 
Md., Hannah M. Reynolds, widow of Samuel D. 
Reynolds, in the 66th year of her age; a member 
of Fawn Particular and Deer Creek Monthly Meet- 
ings. 

She possessed a quiet and gentle disposition, and 
was respected by all who knew her. 








THE ORIGIN OF ROCKS. 


An essay written by M. P. Haines, of Richmond, 
Ind., read before the Indiana State Horticultural 
Society. 

A few remarks on ‘the origin of rocks will 
not, I presume, be out of place in this annual 
convention of horticulturists and agricul- 
turists, whose object and pleasure it is to so 
cultivate the soil as may best secure the most 
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profitable results in both material and spirit- 
ual good. 

There is a wonderful and interesting con- 
nection between the dull looking rocks and 
the beautiful flowers, fruiig, vegetables and 
cereals of our yards, gardens and farms, there- 
fore the origia and mineral composition of 
the rocks which form the varidus kinds of 
arable land are subjects of instruction and 
entertainment coextensive with the best inter- 
ests of our race. This earth of ours, with its 
great continents, its wonderful mountains and 
valleys, its diversity of climate and soil, its 
long rivers and vast oceans, is the exhaust- 
less storehouse from which all our wants are 
supplied. From this bountiful source are 
derived all nutritive products that furnish 
food and sustenance for the vast multitude of 
sentient creatures; directly and indirectly, 
all materials used in constructing the many 
kinds of textile fabrics, from gossamer lace 
to heaviest web, required to clothe the human 
race. Our dwellings, our public edifices, our 
temples of worship, our halls of art and sci- 
ence, are built of the timber and stone thus 
derived. Still farther, all implements for 
cultivating the soil, all machinery for manu- 
facturing purposes, all utensils of domestic 
convenience, ail articles of ornament and 
beauty are, through inventive genius, ob- 
tained indirectly from the rocky crust of the 
earth. The soil is of such vital interest to us 
all that its improvement and the causes of its 
deterioration are subjects of grave discussion 
among men. Many of the most learned in 
this and other countries have for years de- 
voted their best talents in studying, analyz: 
ing and ascertaining the chemical composi: 
tion of various soils and their adaptation to 
the several kinds of grain, vegetables, fruits, 
etc., what will best suit one product, and 
what another; and when deficient in certain 
qualities how best to remedy it, and secure to 
the patient cultivator the fullest return for 
his care and labor. We are tol, and it ap- 
pears self-evident, that all kinds of svil are 
the result of the disintegration of previously- 
existing rocky strata, which, by the action of 
water in the furm of rain, frosts, streams and 
floods, together with atmospheric and other 
agencies, have been worn, crumbled and pul- 
veriz2d into the fine clay, sand and loam 
which constitute the fertile lands for raising 
those staples of life, the wheat.and corn. The 
soft upper layer of the earth’s crust which 
forms the tillable land, is derived from harder 
rocks; but from what are the rocks them- 
selves derived ? 

Too abstruse a question, does any one say, 
for finite man to answer? Still more so for a 
woman who has no practical knowledge on 
the subject. Yet, it is a subject I always con- 
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template with interest and a feeling akin to 
reverence. The rough pebbles that bestrew 
the ground awaken thoughtful inquiry into 
the great mystery of their existence, which, if 
solved, would fathom the depths of the uni- 
verse, and no man written volume could ever 
contain. Some years ago, Dr. Mantell wrote 
a beautiful little sketch of “ The History of 
a Pebble,” which was to me move interesting 
than any novel. The immortal soul is rest- 
less in its home of flesh, and the human in- 
tellect is ever striving to grasp the unseen, to 
ascend to greater heights and fathom pro- 
founder depths in searching out the hidden 
truths of Nature; and hence master minds in 
science, undaunted by difficulties through long 
centuries, by patient perseverance, experi- 
ments and discoveries, are gradually colving 
the problem of the rocks, that they are the 
results of the vital forces of mother earth. 

History records that a hundred years ago 
the clear, penetrative insight of grand old 
Linnzus, enabled him to say that “ fossils 
are not the children, but the parents of the 
rocks.” 

In the Divine ordering, there is a recipro- 
cal relation and mutual dependence among 
things. We first learn that the rocks afford 
the material sustenance of life, vegetable and 
animal. Afterwards we learn that the vege- 
table and animal life are the chief agencies 
in building the materials of the rocks, the 
solidity of which has been determined by 
physical causes. This, in many cases, is very 
evident, and may be demonstrated to the 
dullest comprehension. Take up almost any 
piece of limestone, quarried at Richmond, 
Ind., and it will be found full of curious 
forms. ‘The time has long since passed when 
similar forms were considered mere “ freaks 
of nature,” or ‘‘ due to some influence of the 
stars.” Yet, not many years ago, a noted 
theologian of New England, it is stated, met 
Prof. Silliman’s query as to “ how these once 
living auimals got into this position except 
as the rock gradually formed about them,” 
with the followiag reply : “ Nonsense, do you 
think that God, when He made the rocks, 
couldn't have stirred ia the things just as 
easy as a cook stirs raisins in a cake or pud- 
ding?” This view of the method of Infinite 
Wisdom is fast becoming obsolete, and the 
agency of living forces recognized, and natu- 
ralists of to-day have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing these various petrifactions, remains 
of organic life, imbedded in the sedimentary 
deposits of an immeasurably ancient silurian 
ocean. Upwards of a hundred species may 
be found in the rocks near the city of Rich- 
mond, which have been described and classi- 
fied. Some are quite large, others small, and 
some are very minute, but enough of them 
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can be plainly seen, without resort to a micro- 
scope, to prove that vast numbers of organic 
forms furnish a great part of the ingredients 
of these limestones. 

“The dust we tread upon was once alive,” 
comes nearer being a literal truth than many 
may be inclined to believe, yet year after 
year adds its testimony, and fact after fact de- 
monstrates the truth of the poet’s utterance. 
Extensive strata have been built up by the 
remains of minute organisms, too small to be 
discerned by the unassisted eye. 

Some of the strata of rock at Spergen Hill, 
Washington county of this State, is a con- 
glomerate mass, comprising many species of 
small fossils, some of them so minute as to re- 
quire the aid of a lens to enable the eye to 
discern the various beautiful marking and 
scu'pturing that adoro thesurface. Many of 
these are of species of Foraminifera, and are 
somewhat similar in character to those minute 
organisms which to-day, on the floor of the 
ocean, by their numberless myriads, are in- 
creasing the solid material of the earth’s crust 
by deposits over areas of vast extent. 

There is a strata of silicious deposit found 
afew miles northeast of Virginia City, Ne- 
vada, which looks like chalk, but is said to 
be almost pure silex, and is composed entire- 
ly of the shells of Infusoria. In a solution of 
it in water placed uader a powerful micro: 
scope, may be seen numbers of distinct organ- 
isms of the most curious and beautiful struc- 
ture. Like Tripoli, it is used for polishing 
purposes. 

Prof. Dana says, by far the greater part of 
the limastones of the globe have been made 
through the agency of life, either vegetable 
or animal. Some are of the opinion that all 
limestones have been thus made. Marble is 
a compact crystalline limestone. Howstrange- 
ly such facts impress one when examining our 
beautiful marble mantles, tops of centre tables 
and bureaus, etc. Ian very many kinds of 
marble the fossils are distinguishable, and 
often give the name as “ Encrinal marble,” 
from the imbedded stems and joints of en- 
crinites, “ Madreporic marble,” from the coral 
that forms the most of it; Lumachello is a 
marble in which the nacreous matter of the 
enclosed shells gives beautiful chatoyant re- 
flactions, and from this quality is often called 
“fire marble.” Batin many marbles all trace 
of life is lost, the structure being completely 
changed into one homogeneous crystalline 
mass, as in the statuary marbles of Paros and 
Carrara. When at the Centennial, in Me- 
morial Hall we gazed in almost breathless 
admiration on the magnificent display of 
statuary and other lovely creations of art, 
carved by the magical skill of the sculptor’s 
hand out of immaculate marble, it was diffi 





cult to realize that this pure white, semi- 
transparent material was once a sedimentary 
deposit of organic exuvise, forming the floor 
of an ancient sea. 

Carrara marble, we are told, is a meta- 
morphic limestone of the Oolitic period. The 
beautifully mottled Tennessee marble is far 
more ancient, belonging to rocks of the lower 
silurian age, when the development of life was 
in the earlier stages. 

Calcite, then, is largely of vital origin, bat 
how is it with quartzite, agate, amethyst, car- 
nelian, chalcedony, opal, jasper and their kin- 
dred? Do these admit a similar origin? In- 
vestigation has shown, in many parts of the 
world, extensive strata have been formed by 
the accumulations of infinitessimal silicious 
cases and skeletons of microscopic plants and 
animals, and that by heat and chemical or 
mechanical action, or both, these strata have 
been converted into quartzite, or compact, 
silicious rock. The exquisite “ Mexican 
onyx,” a hydrated silicious deposit of stalag- 
mitic formation, of which the beautiful table 
tops, exhibited at the Centennial, and also 
the magnificent mantel and clock purchased 
by the German commissioners for the Emper- 
or, were made. Can it be that this had a 
similar source ? 

In a lengthy article published some time 
ago in the Popular Science Monthly, from the 
pen of Prof. Huxley, on some of the results 
of the expedition of H. M.S. Challenger, he 
says, “It is at present a perfectly tenable hy- 
pothesis that all silicious and calcareous rocks 
are, either directly or indirectly, derived from 
material which has at one time or other 
formed part of the organiz2d frame work of 
living organisms.” This much then for rocks 
of calcite and quartzite, but what of argillite ? 
Are the extensive quarries of slate, with its 
upturned edges and regular cleavage, equally 
indebted to living forces in the earlier periods 
of our globe? 

Lite discoveries seem to point to this con- 
clusion. Prof. Huxley farther says, ‘‘ It seems 
evident from observations here recorded, that 
clay, which we have hitherto looked upon as 
essentially the product of the disintegration 
of older rocks may be under certain circum- 
stances au organic formation like chalk ; that, 
as a matter of fact, an area on the surface of 
the globe which we hate shown to be of vast 
extent, although we are still far from having 
ascertained its limits,is being covered by 
such a deposit at the present day.” This is 
a startling discovery, but it proves to us that 
Life is the great alchemist transmuting the 
baser elements into higher and nobler pro- 
ducts, ever over-shadowing decay and death 
with verdure and immortal beauty. 

Oae word about geodes, which are so abun: 
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dant in many parts of our country, and es- 
pecially so in sub carboniferous strata, and 
are generally hollow and lined inside with 
crystals of great variety and beauty. The 
geodes were a long time a puzzle to geologists 
as to their nature and origin, and were 
thought by many to be concretionary. But 
here again life was the first builder, as they 
are now conceded to have been in their first 
condition, in most if not all casés, the results 
of vital forces; neither more nor less than 
the ancient habitations of zoophytes, crinoids, 
mollusks, etc., which have been changed in- 
to the geodes as we now find them; in many 
specimens, retaining plain traces of their 
former structure, while in others it is nearly 
or quite obliterated by the process of geodi- 
zation. The lower and simpler forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life were the agents in 
past ages, and the same process is continued 
in the present time, by which a great part of 
this earth has been made, and the civilization 
of the race in numberless ways advanced. 
From this source has come stone and brick 
for constructing, slate for roofing and fuel for 
warming our dwellings; and even the school 
boy is furnished with slate and pencil by 
which to solve his problems in Geometry. 
Inscrutable as the methods of Infinite wis 
dom may seem to us, yet we may rest assured, 
His love is equally unfathomable, and adopt 
as expressive of our own sentiment the lan- 
guage of a beautiful hymn, 
“* My God, thy boundless love we praise, 
How bright on high its glories blaze, 
How sweetly bloom below ;— 
It streams from thy eternal throne, 
Through heaven its joys forever run, 
And over earth they flow— 
’Tis love that gilds the vernal ray, 
Adorns the flowery robe of May, 
Perfumes the breathing gale, 
Tis love that loads the plenteous plain, 
With blushing fruits and golden grain, 
And smiles over every vale.” 


M. P. Harnes. 





FACTION OF ALL THE GASES. 


The New York Tribune gives us this brief 
but comprehensive survey of the progress of 
discovery, and of the successful questioning 
of nature during the last half of the present 
century ; and expresses the conviction that 
this period will be accounted by future times 
among the great eras of scientific discovery. 

There are so many wonderful results of re- 
cent research, that it is difficult to enumerate 
even the more prominent ones. Among them 
are the invention of the spectroscope, with 
the discoveries reaching from earth to incon- 
ceivably distant fixed stars, which have fol- 
lowed in its train; the determination of the 
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laws of the correlation of forces and the con- 
servation of energy, which succeeded the dis- 
covery that heat is only a mode of motion, 
and created new conceptions of the whole 
universe as to its past, present and future ; 
the preparation of the aniline colors, which 
has furnished an infinite number of iridiscent 
and varying hues; the composition, from 
lifeless elements, of many organic substances, 
by which false notions about vital force 
(which had been accounted half-miraculous) 
have been overthrown; the discovery of the 
satellites of Mars, which round out and near- 
ly complete the picture of the solar system ; 
the invention of the telephone and the pho- 
nograph, which enable us on the one hand to 
transmit our voices to great distances, or on 
the other, to preserve our utterances for in- 
definite periods, so that the speech of to day 
may be set aside and heard again at any time 
in the future. 

To this wonderful record a new chapter is 
now to be added. Within a very few weeks, 
two European investigators have succeeded 
in condensing to a liquid form all the gases 
that had hitherto defied such effort. In the 
early part of this century, when certain gases 
were liquefied by Faraday and other experi- 
menters, the facts excited general interest, as 
giving a clew to the real constitution of mat- 
ter. The new experiments were widely tried, 
and in performing them at Paris, in a public 
lecture, an explosion occurred which killed 
one of the operating assistants. Then, for 
more than half a century, discovery in this 
line was almost suspended. Several gases, 
such as nitric oxide, acetylene, nitrogen, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, absolutely withstood all 
attempts. Within a few weeks, the compound 
gases named, and some others, have been 
liquefied. Next, oxygen yielded to pressure 
and cold; an event of sufficient. importance 
to be telegraphed by Professor Tyndall to the 
London Times, and to be announced at scien- 
tific centres all over the world. Of this, a 
detailed account was given in the column of 
Science for the People, by the Tribune. Now 
comes the announcement that the remaining 


gases have undergone a similar treatment, 
and are liquefied , nitrogen, under a pressure 
of 200 atmospheres; hydrogen, under 280. 
The latter gas was only reduced to an opaque 
mist, but the air which we ordinarily breathe 
was converted into a liquid, and poured out 
in a fine stream. The cold required for these 
experiments is almost inconceivable ; it is es- 
timated at 300° below zero of the Centigrade 
thermometer, equivalent to more than 500° 
below, of Fahrenheit’s scale. 

The discoverers who have achieved these 
results—M. Cailletet,of Paris, and M. Pictet, 
of Geneva—will receive due honor from their 
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scientific brethren. It remains to be show 
what the discoveries teach. The degree of 
cold that was required in condensing common 
air, though remarkable, is not greater than is 
estimated for the void of space through which 
the planets are traveling; that extends in- 
finitely between and perhaps beyond the stars. 
It was the low temperature—not the great 
pressure—which liquefied the gases; they 
took the liquid form while escaping from 
pressure, and in the act of escaping the extreme 
cold was attained. It follows that, in the cold 
of space, unwarmed by the sun, an atmosphere 
like that of our globe would freeze first into 
a liquid, and then into a solid mass, becom- 
ing at last a mere rock as hard as granite. 
We can now better appreciate the vast 
changes which comets undergo in passing 
from the frozen confines of our solar system to 
so close a neighborhood of the sun that they 
are reduced to avapor. Knowing now, as we 
do with certainty, the extremes of form to 
which all matter is liable, we may surely pre- 
dict that the future of our globe simply de- 
pends upon the amount of heat received by 
its surface. If the heat diminishes, all earth 
and air will be silent stone without the breath 
of life upon it; if the heat increases, the 
whole world will melt in thin air. 


ee 
From Chambers’ Journal; 


THE ROMANCE OF ACCIDENT, 


Many of our most important inventions 
and discoveries owe their origin to the most 
trivial circumstances; from the simplest 
causes the most important effects have ensued. 
The following are a few culled at random for 
the amusement of our readers: 

During the Thirty Years’ War in Germany 
the little village of Coserow, in the island of 
Usedom, on the Prussian border ofthe Bal- 
tic, was sacked by the contending armies, the 
villagers escaping to the hills to save their 
lives. Among them was a simple pastor, 
named Schwerdler, and his pretty daughter 
Mary. When the danger was over the vil- 
lagers found themselves without houses, food 
or money. One day, we are told, Mary went 
up the Streckelberg to gather blackberries, 
but soon afterwards she ran back joyous and 
breathless to her father with two shining 
pieces of amber, each of very great size. She 
told her father that near the shore the wind 
had blown away the sand from a vein of am- 
ber; that she straightway broke off these 
pieces with a stick: that there was an ample 
store of the precious substance, and that she 
had covered it over to conceal her secret. 
The amber brought money, food, clothing 
and comfort; but those were superstitious 
times, and a legend goes that poor Mary was 
burned for witchcraft. At the village of Sti- 


men amber was first accidentally found by a 
rustic, who was fortunate enough to turn 
some up with his plough. 

Accidents have prevented as well as caused 
the working of mines. At the moment that 
work men were about to commence operations 
on arich gold mine in the Japanese province 
of Tskungo, a violent storm of thunder and 
lightning burst over them, and the miners 
were obliged-to seek shelter elsewhere. These 
superstitious people, imagining that the tute- 
lar god and protector of the spot, unwilling 
to have the bowels of the earth thus rifled, 
had raised the storm to make them sensible 
of his displeasure, desisted from all further 
attempts to work the mine. 

A cooper in Carniola having one evening 
placed a new tub under a dropping spring, in 
order to try if it would hold water, when he 
came in the morning found it so heavy that 
he could hardly move it. At first, the super- 
stitious notions that are apt to poesess the 
minds of the ignorant made him suspect that 
his tub was bewitched ; but at last perceiving 
a shinjng fluid at the bottom, he went to Lau- 
bach and showed it to an apothecary, who 
immediately dismissed him with a small gra- 
tuity, and bid him bring some more of the 
same stuff whenever he could meet with it. 
This the poor cooper frequently did, being 
highly pleased with his good fortune; till at 
length the affair being made public, several 
persons formed themselves into a society in 
order to search further into the quicksilver 
deposits, thus so unexpectedly discovered, 
and which were destined to become the rich- 
est of their kind in Europe. ’ 

Curious discoveries by ploughmen, quarry- 
men and others of caves, coins, urns and 
other interesting things, would fill volumes. 
Many valuable literary relics have been pre- 
served by curious accidents, often turning up. 
just in time to save them from crumbling to 
pieces. Not only mineral, but literary treas- 
ures have been brought to light when exca- 
vating mother earth. For instance, in the 
foundations of an old house, Luther’s Table 
Talk was discovered “lying in a deep ob- 
scure hole, wrapped in strong linen cloth, 
which was waxed all over with beeswax 
within and without.” There it had remained 
hidden ever since its suppression by Pope- 
Gregory XIII. The poems of Propertius, a 
Roman poet, long lurked unsuspected in the 
darkness of a wine cellar, from whence they 
were at length unearthed by accident, just in 
time to preserve them from destruction by 
rats and mildew. Not only from beneath our 
feet, but from above our heads, may chance 
reveal the hiding-places of treasure-trove 
The sudden falling in of a ceiling, for exam. 
ple, of some chambers in Lincolo’s Inn re- 
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vealed the secret depository of the Thurloe 
state papers. Other literary treasures have 
turned up in an equally curious manner. 
Milton’s essay on the “ Doctrines of Christi- 
anity ” was discovered in a bundle of old de- 
spatches; a monk found the only manuscript 
of Tacitus accidentally in Westphalia; the 
letters of Lady Mary Montague were brought 
to light from the recesses of an old trunk; 
the manuscripts of Dr. Dee from the secret 
drawer of an old chest, and it is said that 
one of the cantos of Dante’s great poem was 
found, after being long mislaid, hidden away 
beneath a window-sill. 

It is curious to trace how the origin of 
some famous work has been suggested appar- 
ently by the merest accident. We need but 
remind the reader how Lady Austen’s sug- 
gestion of “the sofa” as a subject for blank 
verse was the beginning of “The Task,” a 
poem which grew to formidable proportions 
under Cowper's facile pen. Another exam. 
ple of 

“What great events from trivial causes spring” 
is furnished by Lockhart’s eccount eof the 
gradual growth of “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” The lovely Countess of Dalkeith 
hears a wild legend of Border diablerie, and 
sportively asks Scott to make it the subject 
of a ballad. The poet’s accidental contine- 
ment in the midst of a yeomanry camp gave 
him leisure to meditate his theme to the 
sound of the bugle; suddenly there flashes 
on him the idea of extending his simple out- 
line so as to embrace a vivid panorama of 
that old Border life of war and tumult. A 
friend’s suggestion led to the arrangement 
and framework of the “ Lay” and the con- 
cepticn of the ancient harper. Thus, step by 
step, grew the poem that first made its author 
famous. The manuscript of “ Waverley” 
lay hidden away in the old cabinet for years 
before the public were aware of its existence. 
In the words of the Great Unknown, “ I had 
written the greater part of the first volume 
and sketched other passages, when I mislaid 
the manuscript, and only found it by the 
merest accident as I was rummaging the 
drawer of an old cabinet, and I took the 
fancy of finishing it.” 

The sudden prosperity of many a famous 
painter has resulted from some fortunate acci- 
dent. Anthony Watteau, when a nameless 
struggling artist, timidly offered a painting 
to a rich picture-dealer for six francs, and 
was on the eve of being scornfully rejected, 
when a stranger, who happened to be in the 
shop, came forward, and, seeing some talent 
in the work, spoke encouragingly to the 
youth, and offered him 150 francs for the 
picture ; nor was this all, for he became Wat- 
teau’s patron and instructor. Oue day a lit- 


tle shepherd boy was seated near the roadside 
on the way from Vespignazo to Florence, 
drawing upon a polished stone, his only 
pencil another polished stone, which he held 
in his tiny fingers. A richly dressed stran- 
ger, who had descended from a conveyance 
that was following him, chanced to pass, and, 
looking over the boy’s shoulder, saw that he 
had just sketched with wonderful truth and 
correctness a sheep and its twin lambs. Sur. 
prised and pleased, he examined the face of 
the young artist. Certainly it was not its 
beauty that attracted him. The child looked 
up, but with such a marvellous light ip his 
dark eyes that the stranger exclaimed, “‘ My 
child, you must come with me; I will be your 
master and your father; it is some good an- 
gel that has led me here.” The stranger was 
Cimabue, the most celebrated painter of that 
day; and his pupil and protegé became the 
famous painter, sculptor and architect Giotto, 
the friend and admiration of Dante and Pe- 
trarch. 

An excellent landscape of Salvator Rosa’s, 
exhibited at the British Institution in 1823, 
came to be painted in a curious way. The 
painter happened one day to be amusing him- 
self by tuning an old harpsichord; some one 
observed they were surprised he could take 
so much trouble with an instrument that was 
not worth a crown. “I bet you I make it 
worth a thousand before I have done with 
it,” said Rosa. The bet was taken, and Sal- 
vator painted on the harpsichord a landscape 
that not only sold for a thousand crowns, but 
was esteemed a first rate painting. Chemis- 
try and pathology are indebted to what has 
often seemed the merest chance for many an 
important discovery. A French paper says 
it has been accidentally discovered that in 
cases of epileptic fits a black silk handker- 
chief thrown over the afflicted persons will 
restore them immediately. Advances in sci- 
ence and art and sudden success in professions 
have often more to do with the romance of 
accident than most people imagine; but as 
we may have occasion again to take up the 
subject, we quit it for the present. 

sanneinstiiignineeen: 
From the Popular Science Monthly. 


THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. 
BY PROF. GRANT ALLEN. 


On the crimson cloth 

Of my study desk, 
A lustrous moth 

Poised, statuesque. 
Of a waxen mold 

Were its light limbs shaped, 
And in scales of gold 

Its body was draped ; 
While its delicate wings 

Were netted and veined 
With silvery strings 

Or golden-grained, 
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Through whose filmy maze, Could tell you the why 
In tremulous flight, Of that one little wreng, 
Danced quivering rays I could tell you more 
Of gladsome light. Than the deepest page 


Of saintliest lore, 

Or of wisest sage; 
For never as yet 
Toward which the eye In its wordy strife 

Of the insect turned. Could philosophy get 
In its vague little mind At the import of life: 
A faint desire And theology’s saws 
Rose undefined. Have still to explain 
For the beautiful fire, The inscrutable cause 
Lightly it spread For the being of pain; 
Each silken van, So I somehow fear 
Then away it sped That in spite of both 
For a moment’s span; We are baffled here 


And a strange delight By this one singed moth. 
Lured on its course, 


Toward the central source, ITEMS. 
And it followed the spell Ss 
Through an eddying maze, 


On the desk close by 
A taper burned, 


oan Famine in Cui1na.—A telegram has been received 
ae” in New York, from the United States Vice Consul 
y , at Shanghai, appealing for contributions for the 
relief of the famishing population of Northern 
ene China. Nine millions of people, inhabiting four 
Pinan is at mena provinces, are starving, and the famine has reached . 
Siteaieeaneline , such proportions that “children are daily gold in 
And again ie the markets for food!” - 
Drew on with its charms Tue early sown wheat in many parts of the Mary- 
To a living pyre land Peninsula is suffering terrible ravages from 
In its awful arms; the Hessian fly. The warm weather has been so 
And now it lies favorable to them that many fields sown later than 
ee On the table here usual, with the view of escaping this pest, have 
Before my eyes been attacked, and the destruction has continued 
All shriveled and sere. almost up to the present time. Some fields in Sus- 


sex have been almost destroyed, and in Kent, Queen 
Anvne’s, Somerset, Dorchester and all over the lower 
part of the Peninsula the injury inflicted is greater 


As I sitand muse 
On its fiery fate 


| 

gm themes abstruse than ever before known. 
. a mpi sieiai Tue steamship Jilinois left Philadelphia on the 
| Through its delicate frame, 24th ult. for Liverpool with a number of passengers, 
As ite senses ween Silea and a cargo consisting of 9,600 bush. corn, 121 
W'th the scorching flame, hhds., tallow, 409 bbls. oysters, 98 bbls. jewelers’ 
A riddle inclose ash, 40 bales cotton, 2 cases staves, 119 bales hops, 
That living or dead, 900 quarters fresh beef, 75 pkgs. extracts, 500 pkgs. 
| In rhyme or in prose butter, 61 eases medicines, 200 pieces beef, 135 
No seer has read. bdls., barrels, 43 pkgs. tobacco, 1 case sawed wood, 
} 84 cases wheels, 350 boxes cheese, 110 bbls. flour, 
“Buta moth,” you cry, 300 cases canned meats, 3,263 pkgs. provisions, 30 


Ah, yes, but why Reid ae 
Should it suffer at all? wes “se ur Minister at Honolulu 


sends to the State Department a statement showing 
Why should a sob the woikings of the Reciprocity Treaty recently 
concluded with the Sandwich Islands. Its result 
| One moment throb F has been an increase of trade between the countries. 
Through the daintiest heart ? The Pacific Mail Company has doubled its service, 
Why in the whole making it fortnightly, instead of monthly, and, be- 
sides, a large independent carrying trade is done b 
schooners between San Francisco and the islands. 
While the augmentation of the direct trade enures 
principally to the benefit of San Francisco, a share 
of the profit falls to the Atlantic ports.— Public 


. 
“Is a thing so small !” pkgs. sundries. 
i 

For the vaguest smart 


Wide uuiverse, 
Should 4 single soul 

Feel that primal curse ? 
Not all tbe throes 

Of mightiest mind, 


Nor the heaviest woes Ledger. 
Of humankind, : : 
Are of deeper weight Marts ror Brazit.—During this week the steam- 
In the riddle of things ship Metropolis, Captain Ankers, will leave Philadel- 
Than this insect’s fate phia for Brazil, freighted with several hundred tons 
With the mangled wings. of iron rails and provision supplies and two bun- 
dred men, on the contract of the Mesers. Collins, of 
But if only I, this city, for the erection of the new Brazillian rail- 
In my simple song, road. The Metropolis takes outa special mail for 
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Brazil and South America, which will be the first 
mail carried to the new colony made by the passen- 
gers of the Mercedita, recently departed from this 
port. Another steamer, the City of Richmond, owned 
by the Oid Dominion Line, will leave on the same 
errand on the 5th of February.—Public Ledger. 


Tue Eastern War.—The Porte having accepted 
the propositions of Russia, peace is regarded as vir- 
tually concluded. A telegram dated from London 
on the 28th ult. states: ‘ The Standard’s Constanti- 
nople correspondent says the Porte has received a 
telegram to the effect that the preliminaries of 
peace have been signed, and that the Turkish dele- 
gates and the Grand Duke Nicholas would reach 
Adrianople on Saturday. The same correspondent 
States that Eagland had the Porte’s permission to 
enter the Dardanelles.” 

The Post publishes the following as an official 
version of the preliminary conditions of peace: 

“First. Autonomy for Bulgaria (boundaries not 
defined), under a Governor, to be appointed accord- 
ing to the stipulations of the Constantinople Con- 
ference, the Turkish military forces to be withdrawn 
to certain localities to be determined upon. 

‘Second. The independence of Roumania, with 
compensation for territory near the mouths of 
the Danube, which she will make over to Russia. 

“Third. Local antonomy for Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina and the independence of Servia, with terri- 
torial reetification. (This rectification of the Ser- 
vian frontier may mean the trausfer of Little Zwar- 
nik to Servia, but in deference to Austria and the 
other Powers the question is left quite open) 

“ Fourth. Aggrandizement for Montenegro on the 
basis of the status quo after the war, subject to the 
approval of the Powers. 

* Fifth. The cession of Batoum and payment of 
indemnity in money, territory, or some equivalent to 
be determined upon. . 

‘Finally, the Sultan to undertake to consider 
how to protect Russian interests in the the passage 
of the Dardanelles.” 








NOTICES. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
This body will hold its next session at Lombard 


Street Meeting-house, Baltimore, on Second-day 
evening, Second month 11th, at 7 o’clock. 

The several associations should forward full re- 
ports and appoint delegates, and the company of 
interested Friends from the various sections is soli- 
cited. Essays prepared by such, which will open or 
aid in the consideration of subjects connected with 
the cause are desired, and should be timely sent to 
the Clerk, at 869 re York. 

. Wa. Hurcuinson, 
Annig CaLey, \ Clerks. 

The Executive Committee will meet at 4 P.M., 
same day and place. Full attendance would be 
very desirable. Amos Hi.iporn, Clerk. 





Friends’ Historical Association meets on Fourth- 
day evening, Second mo. 6th, at 8 o'clock, at 820 
Spruce street. All are welcome. 





Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets this 
(Seventh-day) evening, at 8 o’clock, in the Monthly 
Meeting Room at Race street. 

AuFreD Moorn, Clerk. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


5th, Philadelphia, Race Street. 
Nine Partners, Nine Partners, N. Y. 
6th, Farmington, Macedon, N. Y. 
7th, Abington, Abington, Pa. 
8th, Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 
9th, Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 
Salem, Salem, Ohio. 
1lth, Baltimore, Lombard st., Baltimore. 
13th, Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
14th, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, 
N. J. 
16th, Pelham H. Y. M., Pelham, Ontario. 
Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, Uhio. 
18th, Fairfax, Fairfax, Va. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
20th, Still Water, Plainfield, Ohio. 
23d, Blue River, Benjaminville, Ills. 
25th, Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
26th, Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
27th, Southern, Camden, Del. 
28th, Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 


2d mo. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 29, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 














PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 


Ciosing Rates FoR Ist Mo. 29.—Grain. 
—The offerings of wheat are very mod- 
erate, but there is very little export de- 
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Central Transportation 324%@ 324% “ “ unpared 8@ 10] other kinds are neglected. We comhe 
Fire Association.......... +280 @ Buckwheat flour, per 100.... 2 75@ 3 00 ‘ . 


7@8ec., the latter for recleaned. 
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A BOARDING SCHOOL PROPERTY| FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 


FOR SALE, RENT OR EXCHANGE. 


Near Long Branch, New Jersey. now known 
as the Dumbarton House. 
The main building is 40x60, four stories, with a ten foot 


a entirely around it, with a wing 25x45, which is two 
stories. wy 

There are 37 rooms in all, large parlor, bed-rooms, large 
dining and carving room, laundry, pantries, etc, Barn and 
carriage-house, 22x65 reet. About four acres in lawn and 
garden, with large shade trees, shrubbery, etc. 

1f occupied as a boarding-school, it would make a very 
desirable boarding house during the summer vacation. 

Apply to JAMES B. WRIGHT, Long Branch, N. J- 
J. HOWARD WRIGHT, 140 Pear! St., N. ¥. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
(FORMERLY ERCILDOUN SEMINARY’) 

This Institution which is now successfully estab- 
lished at its new location, will commence its Spring 
and Summer term on the 18th of Second month 
next. The School Buildings are new and were 
built expressly for educational purposes, The 
grounds contain twenty-six acres, and are abun- 
dantly supplied with fruit and sbade trees. All 
the branches of a liberal education are taught, and 
diplomas are granted to those who complete a full 
course of study. Terms, $85.00 per session of 
twenty weeks. For further particulars, address 
the principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR.,° 

West Chester, Pa. 


WOODSIDE. 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family. Best of care. Home comforts 
and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 

MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WANTED. 


An energetic, responsible man of integrity in 
each neighborhood as agent for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is carefully 
manufactured, uniform in quality and guaranteed 
analysis, and is much liked in every neighborhood 
where it has been introduced. The right men can 
do well. As to the character of our Fertilizers, 
we refer, by permission, to S. P. Sharpless, State 
Assayer of Massachusetts, 114 State Street, Boston, 
and John I. Carter, Supt. Eastern Pa. Experimen- 
tal Farm, West Grove, Pa. Samples and other 
particulars on application. 

THOS. WARING & BRO., 
Colora, Cecil county, Md. 
ANTED.—SITUATION AS MATRON OR 
housekeeper. City or country. Address 
M. B., Burlington, N.J. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MABRER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








DRY GOODS STORE 


S. W. Cor, Seventh and Arch Sts, 


We have marked all our goods down prior to taking stock 
=e now offer them at such prices as will insure their ready 
sale. 

Merinoes in Dark Brown, Olive Brown and Olive Green, 
reduced from $1.25 to $1.00. 

Goods, Plain Shades, 75 cents, 

Dark Brown Mohairs at $1.0¢. reduced from $1.25. 

Fine Black Mohairs from 50 cents up. 

A full line of Madonnas reduced from 60 to 3744 cents. 

Black Cashmeres, all qualities. 

Our summer Silks reduced to 50, 62, 75 and $1.00 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


N. B.—Just receiveda fresh invoice of Silk Blonde, Crepe 
Lisse, Cap Grenadine, Book Muslin and Book Muslin Hand- 
kerchiefs, with a complete assortment of Underwear, from 
25 cents up. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! 


$25.00. 
PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25.00 and up- 
ward ; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 
(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 
531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 


'Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 
NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON; 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8St., Phila. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA AWARDED OVER ALL COMPETITORS, BY THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 1870, AND BY EVERY FAIR WHEREVER EXHIBITED 


MILES /<\>\ PREMIUM 


BAKING 


THE PERFECTION,OF SCIENCE AND THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 


It is guaranteed Perfectly Pure and Wholesome. It is the best and most Economical Baking Powder in the World. 
One teaspoonfull of MILES’ PREMIUM will go furtner than three of any other Powder. 

Delay makes no difference with MILES’ PREMIUM. It can be made up into dough and baked in five minutes or 
five hours, just as it suits the convenience of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other Baking Powders, and we 
challenge them to the test. , 

MILES’ PREMIUM will take the place of all yeast or yeast cake, and will not spoil by keeping. Every box guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 


READ WHAT PROMINENT PHILADELPHIA LADIES SAY: 
To Messrs. E. H. Miles & Co., Manufacturers of Miles’ Premium Baking Powder 


Genriemen: We, the undersigned ladies, connected with the Fair, held in Horticultural Hall, from February 6th to 13th, 
for the benefit of the “ Philadelphia Home for Infants,” hereby acknowledge your generous donation of Miles’ Premium 
Baking Powder, and take great pleasure in recommending it; feeling sure that there is none purer, sweeter, or more 
economical to be found in the market. 


MRS, J. K. CALDWELL, 1623 North 17th Street. | MRS. E. REMICK, 924 North Second Street. 
** S. S. WHITE, 1622 Arch Street. ** Vv. C. SWEATMAN. 1508 Green Street. 


Manufactured by E. H. MILES & CO., 227 and 229 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


1 HO ae SE ATCHON) pea CHANDELIERS 
HUTCHINSON BRO’S. yi And Bracket Lamps. 


Z mali ilver- 
Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, anf £5 sens Suet _— 


MANUFACTURERS OF TINS PLATE GUARANTEED 


N AD Forei d Domestic 
FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS,) SQGzgt sores rnimeat 
5 VA 


Y. Ss Jad Street, Phils P; 
No. 8569 BROADWAY, eieeantmace ae 


2d door below 18th st. New York. F U R N I - U R E 2 


Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of aigci pn rE 
the country, free of express charges. ESTABLISHED 1847. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 


to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 


Also repairing and warranting complicated No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’A. 
and plain Watches and Clocks. ns 


SHLID SILVED AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. El pevant & STRATTONLS 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. BuSINESS COLLECE 
And Telegraphic Institute, 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. i {CS S. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
: ncreased facilities. Telegraphic Dept. in charge 
of the Manager and Electrican of the 


Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Co, Yor 
be full particulars, call or send for free CS 
illustrated circular, J. E. SOULE, Pres. 


American and Imported 





EVERYTHING _ Seeds, Implements, Machi- 


ane. and Fertilizers. 

ew Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
o— mailed on receipt 10 cent 
stamp. é 
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